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ABSTRACT 

The state of Washington provides, under law, for each 
public U-year institution and the connunity college systen to waive 
tuition and fees for needy and disadvantaged students. The law 
further specifies that the dollar aiount of fee waivers nay equal 3 
percent of total resident registration fees, including the equivalent 
resident portion of nonresident fees that would have been collected 
if no waivers had been granted. This report is a coapilation and 
evaluation of the information collected on the waiver progran for the 
academic year 1971-72 and a portion of the 1972-73 academic year. It 
examines the following three characteristics of the waiver program: 
(1) the college level general waiver program, (2) the high school 
completion waiver program, and (3) the distribution of college level 
and high school completion waivers by recipient classification. 
(HJN) 
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REPORT ON THE FIRST YEAR'S EXPERIENCE 
WITH TUITION AND FEE WAIVERS 



Under the provisions of Chapter 279, Laws of 1971, (now RCW 28B.15.530) 
each public four-year institution and the community college system Is per- 
mitted to waive tuition and fees for needy and dli-^dvantaged students. The 
law further specifies that the dollar amount of fee waivers may equal three 
percent of total resident registration fees, including the equivalent resident 
portion of nonresident fees, which would have been collected had no waivers 
been granted. Chapter 275, Laws of 1971 (the 1971-73 appropriation act) 
also directed that the waivers equal the full three percent authorized. It 
further instructed the community colleges to grant waivers equaling two per- 
cent of collections to college level students and waivers equaling one percent 
to high scliool completion students. The waiver program was funded by 
Chapter 275 to the full three percent level. 

The appropriations act further instructs the Council on Higher Education 
to collect pertinent information relative to the fee waiver program. This 
report Is a compilation and evaluation of the information collected on the 
waiver program for the academic year 1971-72 and a portion of the 1972-73 
academic year. It will examine the following three characteristics of the 
waiver program. 

1) The college level general waiver program 

2) The high school completion waiver program 

3) The distribution of college level and high 
school completion waivers by recipient 
clasflfi cation 



GENERAL COLLEGE LEVEL WAIVER PROGRAM 



The institutions, in compliance with Chapter 275, are to award waivers 
on the basis of estimated fee collections. Therefore, the following evaluation 
considers waivers in the light of fees estimated by the institution prior to 
the awarding of waivers. It also compares estimated to actual collections to 
ensure that the fee estimates are indicative of realized fee revenue. 

Table I presents an overview of waivers granted during the academic 
year 1971-72 as they relate to estimated fee collections, and the relationship 
of actual to estimated collections. Table II offers a similar view of Fall, 1972 
waivers and collections. 

Four-Year Institutions 

Table I shows that 2.74 percent of the mandated 3.0 percent of estimated 
collections were waived by the four-year institutions. $970,291 in waivers 
were granted to 1875 students per quarter for the 1971-72 academic year, while 
the level of funded waivers not granted amounts to approximately $87,000. 
Approximately 180 students per quarter could have been served by the unused 
waivers based upon estimated collections. A comparison of Table II to Table 
I shows that the institutions have apparently gained from their 1971-72 ex- 
perience. The institutions were able to wal* e 96 percent of tne mandated 
level for Fall, 1972 versus 91 percent for 1971-72. 

A closer examination of Tables I and II reveals that in the case of the 
universities and two of the state colleges, the waiver levels varied con- 
siderably in comparison to the three percent target level. Such a pattern 
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would be expected for the first two years of a new program, especially 
since the program is tied so closely to estimates of a fluctuating fee revenue 
pattern. It appears that every effort was made by the financial aid officers 
to award waivers equal to three percent of fees. However, a certain degree 
of inability to comply was inherent with estimating the number of students 
who accept waivers but who do not actually enroll and, in the case of the 
University of Washington, in obtaining timely feedback on the enrollment 
status of those students granted waivers by the financial aid office. During 
1971-72, the University of Washington financial aid office experienced a 
delay of eight weeks after the start of the quarter in receiving actual en- 
rollment information. This delay is expected to decrease to four or five 
weeks in 1973-74. If the University of Washington's performance were ex- 
cluded from table 1, the performance of the four-year institutions would 
average 2.92% for 1971-72. 

In viewing the figures presented in Tables I and II for any particular 
institution, the relationship between actual and estimated collections and the 
effect of the two figures on the percentage of collections waived should be 
noted. Estimated fee collections reflect levels anticipated prior to the 
awarding of waivers. These estimates would often be revised throughout 
the year to more closely reflect actual fee collections, which would result 
in revisions of the number of waivers which are available. The effect 
of this procedure of updating estimates can be seen in the close corre- 
lation between estimated and actual collections for both 1971-72 and Fall, 
1972. It is expected that with the close of the second year's experience. 



most inititutions hav« stabilized thtir wai var iavais to a position more closeiy 
complying with thia thiree percent target. 

Community Colleges 

General college level waivers in tlie community college system for 1971-72 
range from 1.64 percent of estimated fees at Yakima Valley College \o 2.47 
percent at Big Bend Community College; equating to a system average of 1.94 
percent. $272,138 was granted in waivers to about 1,250 students per quar- 
ter. Approximately $8,000 in waivers was left unawarded, which is equiv- 
alent to 35 students per quarter. 1971-72 performance Indicates that between 
one percent and two percent of the allotted waivers were unexpended, which 
is well within expected tolerance. 

Results for Fall 1972, however, show a considerable decrease In the per- 
centage of estimated collections waived for college level students. The system- 
wide average dropped from 1.94 percent In 1971-72 to 1.7 percent In Fall, 
1972. Unexpended waivers increased from about $2,600 per quarter in 1971- 
72 to $15,000 for Fall quarter, 1972. The Fall, 1972 level is equivalent to 
215 unused student waivers. Unlike the procedures adopted for 1971-72, 
many of the institutions have purposefully limited their waivers for fall term 
in order to manage their yearly amounts of waivers more efficiently. The 
very large majority of students receiving waivers fail term continue to enroll 
winter and spring terms and to also receive waivers those terms, thus tyin^ 
up available waivers for the entire year. By underawarding for fall term, 
the institution is ensuring that new waivers are available for needy students 



enrolling winter and spring terms who did not receive waivers in the fall 
term. This policy is contrary to the language of the appropriations act, 
which directs the institutions to award two percent each term of the academic 
year, but it Is felt by many of the colleges to be a more equitable one in 
terms of satisfying need. 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION WAIVER PROGRAM 



Tables III and IV present a tabulation of waivers granted to high school 
completion students. The community colleges waived $91,951 for an average 
of 808 students each quarter in 1971-72, representing .68 percent of total 
i'ee collections. This is considerably below the one percent level mandated 
by the legislature; it represents approximately 425 unused awards per quarter 
which were available but were not granted. The amount of waivers expressed 
as a percentage of fee collections did not vary considerably from 1971-72 to 
FalL 1972. During that term the institutions waived .72 percent of their 
estimated collections. 

The ability to waive high school completion fees depends upon the dis- 
trict. Wide variation is exhibited among district.^; in their percentage of 
collections to estimated fees. Waivers vary from .03 percent of collections 
at Big Bend Community College to 1.28 percent at Clark Community College. 
The distribution of the districts in terms of their abilities to award high 
school waivers is as follows: 

Numbers of districts awarding 95 percent of authority and above . 5 

Numbers of districts awarding 75 to 94 percent of authority 4 

Numbers of districts awarding 50 to 74 percent of authority 5 

Numbers of districts awarding 25 to 49 percent of authority 3 

Numbers of districts awarding 0 to 24 percent of authority _5_ 

22 

The reasons for some institutions awarding very little high school com- 
pletion waivers are two fold. (1) The waiver program is need based, there- 
fore the student must be able to demonstrate a financial need in order to 
receive the waiver. Frequently the financial aid officer found that, because 
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of inability to substahtiate such need, he could not justify granting waivers 
to a high school completion student. Such is the case typically at an institu 
tion whose high school completion students are already employed full time 
and are enrolled in high school completion courses on simply a pari time 
basis. Those institutions such as Seattle Central Community College, on 
the other hand, who were able to grant the full amount of available waivers, 
experienced no difficulty in qualifying their potential high school completion 
recipients as needy. Need measured in terms of family income shows, in 
fact, that of those receiving waivers high school students overall were In 
greater need of waivers than college level students (see table VI) . (2) Be- 
cause of the part-time nature of the community college high school completion 
student, there is a lack of general awareness on the part of the student of 
the availability of fee waivers. Conversat< )ns with financial aid officers point 
to the first factor as being the dominant reason for the low level of waivers. 
The second factor was largely rectified by the advertising campaigns initi- 
ated by :ost colleged in 1971-72. 

Also relevant in an analysis of high school waivers is the lower dollar 
demand for these waivers. An average of $40 was awarded to each high 
school completion student in 1971-72 compared to $73 for each college level 
student, resulting from the fact that the high school completion student is 
typically enrolled on a part-time basis and paying part-time fees. This 
requires the community colleges to award twice as many individual waivers 
to high school completion students as to college level students in order to 
disperse the same dollar amount. Augmenting this part-time factor is a com- 



paratlve overall enrollment level of about 1/15 as many high school students 
as college level students, yet one third of the waivers are granted to high 
school students. In order to achieve mandated levels In both the programs, 
the colleges would haviR had to grant waivers to 21 percent of the high 
school completion students versus 1.3 percent of the college level students. 

Despite t)t»*dtf/lt:ulty experienced by many colleges In awarding high 
school waivers, there were still five colleges who were able to award at 
least 95 percent of the targeted level to needy or disadvantaged students. 
Based upon discussions with financial aid officers, there are Indications 
that capability exists in these five colleges to grant an even higher level 
of waivers to high school completion students. However, these Institutions 
would be restricted to the one percent level unless waiver capacity was 
transferred from other Institutions who are not able to grant waivers. Such 
"pooling" has not been practiced In the community college system. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF WAIVERS BY RECIPIENT CLASSIFICATION 

The recipient is analyzed below in terms of his or her year In school, 
waiver amount compared to academic load, and income level. These indi- 
cators are felt to be the most descriptive of waiver recipients. Other des- 
criptors of the types of waiver recipients will be distributed In a forth- 
coming statistical report prepared from the unit record file of financial aid 
recipients maintained by the Council on Higher Education. This report 
will also describe the distribution of other grant and loan funds as well as 
funds for tuition and fee waivers. 

Distribution by Year in School (Table V) 

Of the 11,245 waivers awarded quarterly during 1971-72, 76.0% were 
given to vocational and academic undergraduate students. Of these, approx- 
imately half were awarded at the community colleges, the remainder being 
distributed by the four-year Institutions. High school waivers awarded by 
the community colleges totalled 20.5% of all waivers, while waivers to gradu- 
ate and Medical/Dental/Veterinary Medicine students accounted for 3.5%. 
The distribution of waivers is compared below to the fall term 1972 enroll- 
ment distribution. It is apparent that a much greater proportion of high 
school completion students were served than college level students, and 
that percentage-wide a lower number of graduate students were served. 
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Percentage of* 
Total Enrollment 



Hicjh School 

Completion Students 20. 5*?. S% 

Undergraduates 76.0% 87% 

Graduate and Medicine/ 

Dentistry/Veterinary 3.5% ^ 8% 

Medicine 

Distribution by Waiver Amounts as Compared to Academic Load (Table V) 

Average awards by level of student are shown in Table V for each of 
the four-year colleges and the community college system. In each case, 
average awards for the four-year institutions equaled the full-time fee levels 
for those institutions. It is apparent from these waiver levels that all waivers 
were awarded to students enrolled full-time. This pattern is continued in 
large part at the community colleges for awards to college level students. 
Awards for this sector averaged $73 per quarter per recipient, compared to 
a full-time fee level of $83. 

A pronounced difference is noted at the high school completion level, 
however, where the average award is $40 compared to a full-time fee of $83. 
This is accounted for by the fact that a high school student is typically en- 
rolled part-time or is enrolled in both a high school completion program and 
a college level program at the same time. Preliminary data indicates that 
roughly half of the recipients of high school waivers were enrolled part-time 

* These are estimated figures since no information is formally collected on 
thks number of high school students enrolled in community coiieges. 



or received waivers in partial payment of full-time fees. 

Distribution by Income Level (Table VI) 

Table VI displays in percentage form the distribution of waivers by family 
income level. In the case of a dependent student the income level represents 
that of the parent. For an independent student, income is only that earned 
by the student or the student's family if married. 

Waivers granted by the community college system were given to students 
with average income levels below $3000, while the Income level of the average 
recipient attending a four-year Institution was from $3000 to $5999. The four- 
year institutions differed considerably among themselves In their awards by 
family income level. The Evergreen State College awarded waivers to students 
with average family incomes below $3000; recipients at Central Washington 
State College and Western Washington State College, on the other hand, re 
ported average family Incomes of from $6000 to $7499. 

An examination of family income levels reveals much about the philos- 
ophy of the institution and the granting of tuition and fee waivers. Community 
college financial aid officers reported that their Institutions are unable to 
award federal grants to a large proportion of their students because of the 
student's part-time status; therefore the waiver is frequently used to aid the 
lower income part-time student who Is unable to secure a federal grant. 
Another significant factor contributing to the large number of waivers at the 
very low income level Is the fact that federal grant programs assume some 
parental contribution level regardless of whether the student Is financially 
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independent thereby often excluding him from receipt of a grant. Because 
of this latter factor, some institutions grant a number or waivers to students 
who are financially independent of their parents and whose real income is 
typically at the very low end of the scale. In addition to these two factors 
many institutions have reported combining all or most of their waivers with 
other grants in providing a student aid package for the low income student. 

Another technique used in awarding grants, and one which is used by 
Western Washington State College in its distribution of waivers, is to provide 
grants to those students who are ineligible for other types of aid. Because 
of the fact that federal grants are not available to students whose income is 
equal to or in excess of $9000 per year, and thiit the State Need Grant program 
focuses on the very low income student. Western Washington State College 
has elected to award a larger proportion of its waivers to those students with 
higher family incomes. 

Eastern Washington State College reports that It chose to include all of its 
waivers as a part of student aid packages which are reliant upon federal 
grants and are therefore in all cases based upon income earned by the par- 
ents. Income figures In table Vl for Eastern Washington State College report 
parental income In all cases are consequently somewhat higher than for the 
other institutions. 

Income available for attending an Institution of higher education is not 
always reflected by net family income. There are often other factors such 
as high unavoidable debts and large living expenses which can effectively 
bar a potential student. A significant Indicator of high living expenses is 



the number of people in the family. Table VI displays how the number of 
people in the family increases as the family Income increases, ther»»by holdimi 
expenses at a high level and placing a limit on funds available for education, 



EXPECTATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 



The staff of the Council on Higher Education will continue to monitor th»> 
tuition and fee waiver program through the next biennium. Although the per 
formance for 1971-72 for all but community college general waivers was con- 
siderably below mandated levels, we anticipate substantial improvement for 
1972-73 which will continue into 1974-75. A number of technical difficulties 
experienced during the first year of the program; such as unanticipated 
withdrawals, the failure of a student to enroll, the inability to determine the 
status of a student after completion of enrollment cycle; should be rectified 
or at least accounted for In the planning process for the upcoming biennium. 

The four-year institutions are funded for the full three percent waiver 
levels for the 1973-75 biennium based upon an estimated loss of this amount 
to local fund revenuii, while the community colleges were appropriated funds 
sufficient to cover waivers equal to 2.7 percent of collections. The latter 
appropriation reflects the relationship between community college waivers and 
actual fee collections experienced in 1971-72. In addition to this waiver 
appropriation the community colleges were also granted $1.4 million to fund 
the waiving of aU high school completion fees for 1973-75 (Senate Bill 73-2854). 

It is expected that each four-year institution and the Community College 
System will grant waivers in an amount equal to at least the level funded. In 
keeping with the statutes, however, the waivers must not be greater than 
three percent of registration fee collections, exclusive of fees related to the 
nonresident differential which would have been collected had no waivers been 
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made. 

No mandate was included in 1973 legislation detailing the distribution of 
fee waivers among college level and high school completion students. However, 
since $1.4 million was appropriated specifically for waiving the fees of all 
high school completion students, it is anticipated that the three percent waiver 
program authorized by RCW 28B. 15.530 will be applied toward college level 
students. 

Based upon Fall, 1972 experience as compared to 1971-72, it is expected 
that the four-year institutions will achieve waiver levels which will not de- 
viate more than .03 percent from the three percent level by 1974-75. It is 
further expected that the community colleges will waive at least 2.7 percent 
of estimated fees for 1973-75. 

The experience of the colleges in attempting to grant waivers on a contin 
uous basis throughout the year while also serving new students enrolling 
after the start of fall term has resulted in a pattern of waivers which fluctuates 
significantly from term to term. If this policy results in total waivers equaling 
more than three percent in any quarter on a systemwide basis, the provisions 
of RCW 288.15, which limit quarterly waivers to three percent, are violated. 
It is suggested that the statutes be modified to strike reference to quarterly 
waivers and allow for the granting of waivers totalling three percent of reg- 
istration fees over the period of one academic year. 

In the granting of both general and high school completion waivers the 
institutions appeared to base waiver levels as closely as possible on actual 
rather than estimated fees. Some institutions accomplished this by revising 
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their estimates on the basis of timely information received on actual fee col- 
lections. Others, however, lacked actual collection information on a timely 
basis and some of them underawarded in order not to exceed the three percent 
maximum. It is emphasized that waivers are not to be granted on the basis 
of actual collections, and that if the institution does not have the ability to 
effectively revise their estimates they should not do so. The question of 
correlation between estimated and actual collections is separate from the 
issue of the ability of the institution to grant the full amount of authorized 
waivers. The question of accuracy of fee estima'ies will remain a valid one 
but will be continued to be handled distinct from the question of ability 
to waive. 
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